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The thirty papers collected in this tribute to Sidney Morgenbesser range from 
a physicist’s impressions on how science differs from philosophy to Putnam’s 
latest thoughts on truth. But this diversity is apt. given Morgenbesser’s own 
range, the answer to ‘how many questions?’ would be some very large 
number indeed. Regretably, there are too many questions addressed in this 
volume to permit comment on even most of them in this brief review. 

Some of the essays concern questions that Morgenbesser has previously 
written on. Henry Kyburg discusses Morgenbesser’s and Isaac Levi’s paper 
‘Belief and Disposition,’ and Frederic Schick, in ‘An Indifferent Ass’ explores 
the issue of Buridan’s Ass that Morgenbesser and Edna Ullmann-Margalit 
discuss in Picking and Choosing.’ A few of the papers are helpfully related to 
their authors’ longer works. Levi, in ‘Doubt, Context, and Inquiry’ shows 
how the epistemological program he detailed in The Enterprise of Knowledge 
both derives from Dewey and differs from him. Fred Sommers condenses the 
theme of his book. The Logic of Natural Language , which is that a kind of 
Aristotelean traditional term logic rivals and has advantages over modern 
predicate logic. And Arthur Danto, in ‘Towards a Retentative Materialism,* 
sketches a theory of philosophical psychology he promises to develop fur¬ 
ther. He argues against the Churchlands’ brand of eliminative materialism on 
the grounds that we cannot eliminate the notion of representation, for even 
eliminative materialists have to represent themselves as something — in this 
case as non-representers. 

Putnam’s paper on truth is a clear, non technical overview of recent 
debates on truth, and an attempt at a refutation of all versions of disquota- 
tionalist or Tarskian theories of truth. The truth predicate defined by Tarski, 
Putnam claims, in no way captures our intuitive notion of truth; disquota- 
tionalist accounts crucially leave out speaker’s use and understanding of the 
language (40). These accounts must be supplemented, he suggests, with the 
claim that our understanding of a language consists in knowledge of asser- 
tability conditions. He distinguishes three senses in which assertability’ may 
be taken here, and argues that each yields what he takes to be an exhibit in a 
‘philosophical horror show’ (53) — a Skinnerian brand of behaviorism, a self- 
refuting cultural relativism, and solipsism. 

Robert Nozick, in ‘Simplicity As Fall-out,’ questions the connection be¬ 
tween simplicity and truth; that is, he questions the legitimacy of the use of 
simplicity as a criterion for deciding between rival underdetermined 
hypotheses and theories. After showing how the standard arguments for the 
connection go wrong, he tries to reinstate simplicity, not as a criterion of ra¬ 
tionality, but as a fall-out of the proper method of inquiry. Although Peirce is 
not mentioned, Nozick resurrects a version of the ‘method of tenacity,’ 
which Peirce flatly rejected as a way of fixing belief. Nozick adopts the 
method because Putnam and others have noted that, ceteris paribus, it is bet¬ 
ter to believe a hypothesis that has been proposed before the data has been 
gathered, rather than an ad hoc one. Nozick adds that we tend to think of 
simpler hypotheses (relative to our conceptual scheme) early on in inquiry, 
and then he characterizes good inquiry as follows. We collect data D2 in 
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order to select among proposed hypotheses which are compatible with the 
initial data Dl, and tentatively believe the surviving hypothesis. Either (A) 
these initial hypotheses were the simplest possible compatible with the initial 
data (Dl), or (B) they were not, in which case there are simpler hypotheses 
that fit Dl + D2. If (A), then we already believe the simplest hypothesis that 
fits Dl +D2. If (B), then we formulate further hypotheses and gather more 
data, and believe the surviving hypothesis. The situation is now either like 
(A), or we loop back to (B). He concludes that we fail to get the simplest 
hypothesis only if there is an infinite sequence of simpler hypotheses. If it is 
true that we tend to think of simple hypotheses early on, and if Nozick’s 
method of tenacity works, then his conclusion that we may be inductively 
warranted in using simplicity as a criterion for underdetermined theories is 
an important one. However, 1 have difficulty in seeing how his proposed in¬ 
quiry machine can function. It seems that we would be hard pressed to know 
whether (A) or (B) obtains; we lack a clear criterion for determining the 
simplest possible hypothesis. So we will never know when to formulate new 
hypotheses and gather more data. Simplicity might fall out of his tenacious 
method of inquiry, but is this the appropriate method? 

Of the many other papers that merit attention, I can mention only a few. 
Noam Chomsky (‘Some Conceptual Shifts’) gives a brief history and evalua¬ 
tion of the research program of generative grammar, outlining what he takes 
the major shifts of focus to be. In two concise pieces, Nelson Goodman (‘Fic¬ 
tion For Five Fingers’) and Israel Scheffler (‘Four Questions of Fiction’) 
analyse the notion of fictive discourse. Goodman looks at fiction from the 
perspective of his carefully constructed theory of signs and art, and Scheffler 
adds to Goodman’s claim — that fiction can be metaphorically true — the 
claim that it escapes the charge of meaninglessness. And Ernest Nagel, in ‘On 
Three Arguments for Natural Law,’ examines H.L.A. Han’s and John Rawls’ 
arguments for basing positive law on natural rights. 

The volume does have more than its share of typographical errors, and 
the errata sheet contains a missing bibliography for Chomsky’s piece, and a 
note that two pages of James Walsh’s ‘Justice and the Virtues: A Medieval Pro¬ 
blem’ have been reversed. But whatever your philosophical concerns, there is 
sure to be something here that will interest you. And only Goodman’s piece 
has been previously published. Philosophy aside, the book is worthwhile if 
only for Johnathan Lieberson’s autobiographical sketch of Morgenbesser, 
which brings out both his endearing personal and engaging philosophical 
style. As any connoisseur of Morgenbesser-stories will attest, Lieberson has 
included some of the best. This introduction, along with a bibliography of 
Morgenbesser’s published works, and a portrait on the cover make a fine 
tribute. Unity in the collection is provided by the fact that all of the con¬ 
tributors have been touched by Morgenbesser as teacher, student, or friend; 
distinctions which tend to blur in his case. For those fortunate enough to 
know him, the Festschrift will provide extra pleasure. 

CHERYL MISAK 
Balliol College, Oxford 
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